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MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW  EXPLORES  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  STRIKE 


Are  there  any  alternatives  that  can  replace  the  strike  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  in  the  United  States? 

Eighteen  practitioners  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations — representing  manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  academic,  and  government  points  of  view — examine  that  question  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  They  report  successes  with  some  alterna¬ 
tives  but  agree  that  the  strike — or  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  strike — is  likely  to 
remain  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  American  system  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  experts — including  Theodore  W.  Kheel ,  David  L.  Cole,  I.W.  Abel,  Albert  L. 
Shanker,  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  and  Sam  Kagel — presented  their  views  earlier  this  year  at  a 
symposium  convened  by  the  Institute  of  Collective  Bargaining  and  Group  Relations.  The 
Review's  special  section,  titled  "Exploring  Alternatives  to  the  Strike,"  is  the  first 
published  version  of  these  symposium  papers. 

In  the  first  of  the  articles,  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New  York  arbitrator,  points  out: 

In  my  judgment,  the  prospect  of  a  strike  in  the  vast  majority  of  bargain¬ 
ing  situations  can  never  be  outmoded,  unaccepted,  outlawed,  or  rendered 
obsolete  without  doing  more  damage  to  collective  bargaining  than  the 
relief  the  public  would  supposedly  get  .  .  .  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  strikes  cannot  be  avoided.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  bargaining 
process  cannot  be  improved.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  parties  cannot 
voluntarily  accept  arbitration  with  carefully  designed  limitations  as  an 
alternative  to  the  prospect  of  a  strike. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  reports  on  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Negotiating  Agreement  worked  out  by  his  union  and  10  major  steel  companies.  He 
says  he  is  "excited  about  it"  and  calls  the  contract  "unprecedented  ...  a  historic 
breakthrough" : 

This  is  what  the  new  negotiating  plan  does:  It  provides  certain  guaran¬ 
teed  preliminary  benefits  for  our  members  in  the  Basic  Steel  Industry; 
it  protects  certain  existing  employee  benefits  and  rights;  it  allows  the 
parties  to  negotiate  freely  in  almost  all  economic  and  fringe  benefit 
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areas;  it  safeguards  certain  management  rights;  it  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  a  nationwide  strike  or  lockout  in  the  steel  industry; 
and  it  provides  for  voluntary  arbitration  of  any  unresolved  bargain¬ 
ing  issues. 

Although  the  agreement  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a  nationwide  steel  strike  or  lockout, 

local  unions  will  have  the  right  to  strike  over  local  issues,  which 
have  always  been  a  festering  sore  in  our  negotiations  and  which  often 
produced  demoralizing  reactions  from  our  members — even  when  we  nego¬ 
tiated  good  national  economic  terms.  Since  local  unions,  in  1974, 
will  for  the  first  time  have  the  right  to  strike  over  local  issues, 
we  expect  speedier  resolution  of  major  issues,  and  more  effective 
bargaining  on  the  local  issues.  Faced  with  the  genuine  possibility 
of  a  strike  locally — however  limited — the  companies  will  have  reason 
to  bargain  out  such  issues  promptly  in  negotiations.  This  should 
help  produce  a  more  satisfactory  settlement.  The  right  to  strike 
over  local  issues  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  experimental  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  plan  could  not  succeed  without  it. 

David  L.  Cole,  currently  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for  Industrial  Peace, 

describes  the  commission's  challenge  and  explains  his  view  of  the  strike: 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  I  favor  a  program  which  promotes  volun¬ 
tary  alternatives  to  the  strike  in  the  private  sector,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  strike  is  to  be  outlawed  or  permanently  discarded.  It 
must  be  kept  available  for  possible  use.  Examples  would  be  if  either 
side  should  take  an  unusually  extreme  and  obstinate  position,  or  if, 
as  John  L.  Lewis  used  to  put  it,  some  employer  should  begin  to  dream 
of  the  good  old  golden  days  when  there  were  no  unions. 

Several  of  the  experts  discuss  the  distinction  between  strikes  in  the  private  sector 

and  in  the  public  sector.  Herbert  L.  Haber,  Director  of  Labor  Relations  for  the  City  of 

New  York,  states  the  distinction  in  this  way: 

In  the  private  sector,  the  strike  is  an  economic  weapon,  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  employer's  vulnerable  spot — his  pocket  book.  In  the 
public  sector,  a  strike  saves  money.  If  we  could  close  down  New 
York  City  services  for  a  week,  say,  we  would  be  well  on  our  way  to 
balancing  the  budget. 

Albert  L.  Shanker,  president  of  the  United  Federal  of  Teachers,  AFT-CIO,  seems  to 
agree: 


Differences  do  exist  with  respect  to  strikes  in  the  public  sector 
and  in  the  private  sector.  First,  by  and  large  a  strike  in  the 
public  sector  is  not  economic — it  is  political.  In  the  private 
sector,  both  management  and  labor  are  losing  money  each  day.  At 
times  we  have  suspected  that  teachers'  strikes  and  other  public 
sector  strikes  have  been  permitted  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  help  the  city  balance  its  budget. 


Matthew  Guinan,  International  President  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union  of  America, 

opposes  laws  that  prohibit  strikes  in  the  public  sector  and  denounces  public  officials 

and  newspapers  who  support  them.  Such  laws,  he  says, 

do  more  to  provoke  strikes  than  to  prevent  them,  and  they  emasculate 
the  collective  bargaining  process  ....  Sometimes  even  the  best- 
intentioned  elected  executives  are  forced  into  strike-provoking 
attitudes  by  pressures  from  newspaper  owners  who  try  to  take  out  on 
public  employees  the  frustrations  they  suffer  from  their  own  incom¬ 
petence  in  dealing  with  the  unions  in  their  own  industry. 

The  symposium  also  focuses  on  the  merits  of  various  types  of  mediation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  strike  alternatives.  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  and  William  E.  Simkin,  a  former  director  of  the  service,  extol  the 
benefits  of  "activist"  third-party  mediation.  Richard  Liebes  of  the  Bay  District  Joint 
Council  of  Service  Employees  describes  the  successful  use  of  "partisan  mediation"  by  cen¬ 
tral  labor  unions. 

While  some  of  the  experts  express  strong  distaste  for  third-party  arbitration  of 
contract  disputes,  others  view  such  voluntary  arbitration — as  provided  in  the  experimental 
steel  agreement — as  the  wave  of  the  future.  Sam  Kagel  and  others  discuss  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  med-arb,  under  which  the  parties  agree  in  advance  to  permit  a  mediator  to 
arbitrate  issues  remaining  in  dispute  after  mediation. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  also  features  — 

*"Wage  and  Price  Controls  during  the  American  Revolution" — in  early  America, 
too.  National,  State,  and  local  governments  tried  to  halt  the  spiraling 
inflation. 

*"Young  Workers  In  School  and  Out" — shows  little  change  in  the  number  of 

students  holding  jobs,  but  a  large  increase  among  young  people  out  of  school. 

*"Manpower  Training  in  Japan" — Japan  uses  a  variety  of  training  approaches  to 
develop  a  skilled  labor  force,  as  commitment  to  the  traditional  lifetime 
employment  system  appears  to  be  waning. 

*"Employment  Developments  in  the  First  Half  of  1973" — employment  rose  sharply, 
and  unemployment  declined  further,  despite  a  large  inflow  of  workers,  mostly 
women  and  teenagers,  into  the  labor  force. 

*"Prevalence  of  Private  Retirement  Plans  in  Manufacturing" — low-pay  nonoffice 
workers  in  small  nonunion  plants  are  least  likely  to  benefit  from  employer- 
supported  pension  plans,  but  their  participation  is  growing. 
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*"2nd  Quarter  Price  Pressures  Bring  Freeze,  Phase  4." 

*"2nd  Quarter  Prices  Rise  Fastest  in  Small  Urban  Areas." 
*"Collective  Bargaining  Agreements  in  the  Federal  Service." 


■  f 


The  Monthly  Labor  Review  is  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  In  addition  to  special  articles,  the  Review  includes  monthly 
departments  presenting  current  labor  statistics,  research  summaries,  significant  deci¬ 
sions  in  labor  cases,  developments  in  industrial  relations,  and  book  reviews.  The 
Monthly  Labor  Review  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at  75  cents  a  copy  ($9  a  year  subscription)  and 
from  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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WORK  STOPPAGES  1973 

Idleness  due  to  strikes  declined  in  1973  to  1.4  working  days  per 
thousand,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  (See  table  1.)  The  decline  was 
due  to  an  increase  in  employment  resulting  in  more  man-days  worked. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  two  other  major  measures  of  strike  intensity — 
number  of  strikes  and  workers  involved  in  disputes--increased  in  1973 
over  1972. 

•More  strikes  were  estimated  to  have  begun  in  1973  (5,600) 
than  in  1972--an  increase  of  almost  600  and  the  third 
largest  number  of  strikes  on  record. 

•Some  2.2  million  workers  were  idled  by  these  disputes,  about 
500,000  more  than  in  1972,  but  lower  than  any  other  year 
since  1966. 

•The  average  strike  in  1973  was  measurably  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  (393  workers  per  strike  in  1973  compared  with  342 
in  1972) ,  but  was  smaller  than  the  average  in  the  6  previous 
years . 

•Despite  a  considerably  heavier  collective  bargaining  calendar 
in  1973  than  in  1972,  the  27  million  man-days  of  idleness 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  1972. 

•The  average  duration  of  a  1973  stoppage,  as  measured  by  man- 
days  idle  per  worker  involved,  was  12.3  days  per  worker, 


the  lowest  level  since  1961. 
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Please  substitute  this  sheet  for  pages  7  and  8  of  Summary  Report,  Work  Stoppages  in  1973, 
(Selected  final  tabulations). 


Table  7.  Work  stoppages  by  State  and  metropolitan  area,1  1973 — Continued 


(Workers  and  man-days  in  thousands) 


State  and  metropolitan  area 

Stoppag 

ning 

es  begin- 

in  year 

Man-days 
idle  during 
year  (all 
stoppages) 

Stoppage 

ning  i 

s  begin- 

year  , 

Man-days 
idle  during 
year  (all 
stoppages) 

Number 

Workers 

involved 

State  and  metropolitan  area 

Number 

Workers  I 
involved 

Ohio— Continued 

Tennessee 

26 

12.4 

80.8 

21 

5.0 

140.6 

23 

11.6 

79.7 

20 

5.0 

140.1 

(Michigan  portion)  _  _ 

3 

.8 

1.1 

Knoxville - 

12 

1.6 

93.8 

27 

18.1 

85.1 

27 

14.4 

144.0 

Oklahoma 

(Tennessee  portion)  - 

27 

14.4 

144.0 

Tulsa _ _ _ 

15 

1.6 

67.7 

Nashville _  — 

7 

.8 

41.6 

Oregon 

Texas 

7 

2.7 

65.9 

12 

8.1 

214.4 

36 

21.2 

503.0 

17 

3.2 

37.9 

29 

19.8 

466.7 

6 

.3 

729.8 

7 

1.4 

36.3 

9 

.8 

17.8 

8 

3.1 

58.4 

23 

6  6 

222.2 

Pennsylvania 

San  Antonio _ ' _ 

7 

2.0 

141.0 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J _ 

30 

5.1 

71.3 

Virginia 

25 

68.8 

10 

1.4 

30.7 

5 

.5 

2.6 

10 

.8 

11.4 

Altoona _  _ 

6 

4.6 

38.0 

Washington 

23 

3.4 

38.0 

6 

.8 

3.1 

13 

4.7 

74.4 

16 

1.9 

32.4 

14 

1.3 

15.6 

8 

1.8 

24.9 

8 

2.2 

10.0 

9 

.8 

12.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J  _  _  _ 

200 

91.0 

1, 712.8 

West  Virginia 

163 

81.3 

1,  582.4 

16 

2.2 

18.4 

(New  Jersey  portion) _ 

37” 

9.6 

130.4 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio  — 

23 

4.4 

85.5 

154 

34.3 

603.7 

16 

3.1 

74.6 

21 

1.8 

33.9 

12 

4.0 

22.2 

8 

2.2 

25.0 

9 

3.5 

19.7 

32 

4.9 

83.5 

13 

2.6 

45.4 

Williamsport  - 

10 

.9 

12.1 

(West  Virginia  portion) _ 

9 

2.1 

40.6 

York  - 

13 

4.  7 

24.  7 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island 

Appleton— Oshkosh - 

9 

7 

.  7 

.  9 

26.  9 

13.  0 

Providence— Pawtucket, 

30 

11.  3 

8 

5.  3 

R  .  I.  —Mass - - - 

26 

5 

.  2 

5.  1 

(Rhode  Island  portion) - 

South  Dakota 

Milwaukee - 

30 

21.0 

287.  3 

5 

4.  1 

Sioux  Falls - 

1  Includes  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  in  which  5  stoppages  or  more  began  in  1973.  In  some  metropolitan  areas,  includes  the  counties  in  more 
than  one  State  and  hence,  an  area  may  equal  or  exceed  the  total  for  the  State  in  which  the  major  city  is  located.  Excludes  stoppages  in  the  mining  and  logging 
industries.  Counts  intermetropolitan  area  stoppages  separately  in  each  area  affected;  allocates  workers  involved  and  man-days  idle  to  the  respective  areas. 

2  Included  in  the  Chicago,  III— Northern  Indiana  Standard  Consolidated  area. 

3  Included  in  the  New  York— Northeastern  New  Jersey  Standard  Consolidated  area. 

*  Included  in  the  New  York  SMSA. 


Table  8.  Work  stoppages  by  size,  1973 


Stoppages  beginning  in  year 

Man-days  i 

die  during  year 

Number  of  workers 

Workers 

involved 

Number 

(thousands) 

Number 

Percent 

Number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

Percent 

5,  353 

100.0 

2,  250.7 

100.0 

27,  948.4 

100.0 

583 

10.9 

7.1 

0.3 

163.1 

0.6 

1, 934 

36.1 

100.0 

4.4 

1, 872.9 

6.7 

100  and  under  250  _ 

1,  354 

817 

25.3 

15.3 

220.6 

282.3 

9.8 

12.5 

2,  975.2 

3,  323.7 

10.6 

11.9 

348 

6.5 

240.8 

10.7 

3,  354.0 

12.0 

271 

5.1 

553.8 

24.6 

9,300.2 

33.3 

21 

.4 

132.5 

5.9 

897.3 

3.2 

25 

.5 

713.5 

31.7 

6, 062.0 

21.7 

NOTE:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  9.  Work  stoppages  by  standard  federal  region  and  State,  1973 


Region  and  State 

Work  s 

toppages 

Worker  s 
involved 
(thousands) 

Man-days  of  idleness 

Number 

Mean 
duration  2 

Numbe  r 
(thousands) 

As  a  percent 
of  private 
nonagricultural 
working  time 

Region  I _ _ _ _ _ 

264 

31.3 

78.9 

1,  542.8 

0.13 

Connecticut  _ _ 

61 

42.7 

26.8 

806.3 

.26 

Maine _ _ 

12 

13.5 

2.3 

18.3 

.02 

Massachusetts _ 

142 

23.5 

34.7 

480.3 

.08 

New  Hampshire _ 

16 

55.0 

1.1 

34.6 

.05 

Rhode  Island _ _ _ _ _ 

30 

12.6 

13.3 

198.5 

.22 

Vermont..  _  r___  __  _  _  _  _  __ 

3 

122.9 

.7 

4.8 

.01 

Region  II _ _ _ _ 

588 

35.9 

226.1 

2. 707.3 

.11 

New  Jersey _ 

202 

23.6 

77.0 

1,098.9 

.16 

New  York  _ 

386 

41.4 

149.1 

1, 608.3 

.09 

R egion  III _ 

1,  577 

14.4 

464.7 

4,  327.6 

.19 

Delaware _ 

24 

13.3 

11.8 

106.0 

.18 

District  of  Columbia _ 

13 

9.6 

3.0 

70.3 

.04 

Maryland _ 

69 

19.0 

19.8 

250.1 

.07 

Pennsylvania _ 

62  3 

22.8 

201.8 

3,  031.8 

.2  7 

Virginia _ 

234 

5.8 

55.6 

261.9 

.06 

West  Virginia _ 

614 

6.9 

172.7 

607.5 

.43 

Region  IV  _ 

635 

18.5 

210.0 

2,  762.5 

.09 

Alabama _ _ _ 

90 

24.5 

26.4 

385.2 

.13 

Florida  _ 

74 

28.5 

16.3 

385.5 

.06 

Georgia . . . . . . 

77 

13.9 

24.5 

228.8 

.05 

Kentucky _ 

?05 

12.5 

84.3 

710.3 

.27 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

25 

13.9 

11.5 

1  14.9 

.07 

North  Carolina  _ _ _ 

45 

8.9 

9.5 

62.6 

.01 

South  Carolina _ _ _ 

15 

88.3 

1.7 

78.8 

.03 

Tennessee _  _ 

104 

30.1 

35.8 

796.4 

.21 

Region  V _ 

1, 512 

15.1 

850.8 

8,  120.9 

.19 

Illinois _ 

372 

10.6 

287.0 

1, 755.1 

.16 

Indiana _ 

190 

19-2 

85.2 

92  3.7 

.18 

Michigan  _ 

2  62 

13.8 

210.7 

1,  788.8 

.22 

Minnesota _ 

76 

45.4 

10.6 

335.6 

.09 

Ohio _ 

502 

18.7 

216.7 

2, 647.5 

.25 

Wisconsin _ 

1 10 

18.3 

40.6 

670.2 

.16 

Region  VI _ _ 

223 

39.9 

57.9 

2, 384.3 

.13 

Arkansas _ 

26 

24.4 

7.0 

121.3 

.08 

Louisiana _ 

54 

41.7 

16.7 

501.1 

.17 

New  Mexico _ 

18 

47.2 

3.9 

140.9 

.16 

Oklahoma  _ 

28 

39.8 

6.2 

169.8 

.08 

T  exas _ 

97 

41.6 

24.0 

1,451.1 

.14 

Region  VII _ 

248 

22.6 

94.5 

1, 677.0 

.17 

Iowa  _ 

73 

15.4 

24.8 

263.7 

.11 

Kansas _ 

26 

15.7 

2.8 

30.7 

.02 

Missouri - - - - - 

130 

23.5 

62.2 

1, 016.3 

.2  3 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

19 

73.6 

4.8 

366.4 

.27 

Region  VIII _ 

101 

22.7 

23.8 

316.9 

.06 

Colorado  _ 

44 

27.0 

15.8 

263.3 

.12 

Montana  -  -  . 

18 

6.6 

4.9 

26.3 

.05 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

13 

17.1 

.7 

10.0 

.02 

South  Dakota  _  _ 

12 

2  1.0 

.6 

6.2 

.01 

Utah  _  - 

8 

35.1 

1.1 

9.1 

.01 

Wyoming _ 

6 

3.8 

.5 

2.0 

.01 

Region  IX - - - 

390 

22.8 

188.0 

2, 942.5 

.13 

Arizona _ 

37 

8.4 

8.3 

53.5 

.03 

California - - - 

32  3 

24.2 

165.6 

2, 758.5 

.12 

Hawaii  - 

1  1 

18.6 

9.6 

97.1 

.12 

Nevada - - - - - 

19 

10.4 

4.5 

33.4 

.05 

Region  X - - - 

150 

31.3 

55.9 

1.  166.5 

.20 

Alaska  . . . . . . 

8 

56.3 

.7 

27.8 

.10 

Idaho  - - - - - - 

16 

24.6 

3.8 

54.3 

.09 

Oregon _ _ _ 

64 

32.6 

37.8 

82  1.7 

.35 

Washington  _ 

62 

28.0 

13.6 

262.8 

.09 

1  Stoppages  extending  across  State  lines  have  been  counted  in  each  State  affected;  workers  involved  and  man-days  idle  were  allocated  among 
the  States. 

2  Weighted  by  multiplying  the  duration  of  each  stoppage  by  the  workers  involved. 


NOTE:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


Data  are  based  on  all  work  stoppages  involving  six  workers  or  more  and  lasting  at  least  a  full  day 
or  shift.  Figures  on  "workers  involved"  and  "man-days  idle"  cover  all  workers  idled  for  as  long  as  one 
shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or  secondary 
effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  idled  as  a  result  of  material  or 
service  shortages.  Additional  information  will  be  provided  in  an  annual  bulletin  now  being  prepared. 
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Table  2.  Work  stoppages  involving  10,000  workers  or  more,  1973  1 / 


C  ompany 

Location 

Union (s) 

Beginning 

date 

Ending 

date 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 

idle 

Building  Trades  Employers  Assn. - 

New  York  City 

Construction 

and  vicinity 

Unions 

7-3-72 

1-30-73 

22,600 

2/  44,600 

Bakery  Companies - 

Interstate 

BCW  and 

IBT-Ind. 

11-5-72 

1-17-73 

11,000 

2/  38,800 

City,  County  and  School  Board - 

Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

SC  ME 

1-4 

1-10 

12,000 

54,400 

Board  of  Education - 

Philadelphia 

Pa. 

AFT 

1-8 

2-28 

16,000 

559,000 

Board  of  Education - 

Chicago 

Ill. 

AFT 

1-10 

1-25 

23,000 

275,500 

Board  of  Education - 

Cleveland 

IBFO, 

Ohio 

SEIU 

1-31 

2-4 

12,000 

36,000 

Penn  Central  Railroad  Co. - 

Interstate 

UTU 

2-8 

2-8 

73,000 

73,000 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. - 

New  Jersey 

IBEW 

3-2 

3-2 

13,000 

13,000 

Bituminous  Coal  Companies - 

West  Virginia 

UMW 

3-5 

3-18 

14,500 

2/  28,500 

Construction  Industry - 

New  Jersey 

CJA,  BMP, 

LIUNA 

5-1 

5-22 

15,000 

240,000 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. - 

Interstate 

URW 

5-8 

5-31 

10,600 

181,000 

Construction  Industry - 

Oregon  & 

Washington 

IUOE 

6-1 

8-2 

15,000 

660,000 

Construction  Industry - 

Chicago, 

Ill. 

LIUNA 

6-1 

6-5 

100,000 

200,000 

General  Electric  Co. - 

Louisville, 

Ky. 

IUE 

6-12 

6-15 

15,800 

2/  27,600 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. - 

Nationwide 

URW 

6-20 

6-22 

18,000 

54,000 

Growers  and  Shippers - 

Salinas, 

Cal. 

IBT-Ind. 

7-16 

8-3 

10,000 

150,000 

California  Processors  Inc. - 

C  alif  omia 

IBT-Ind. 

7-19 

7-22 

30,000 

60,000 

Construction  Industry - 

Oregon  and 

CJA  and 

Washington 

LIUNA 

8-13 

8-21 

13,600 

2/  87,200 

Board  of  Education - 

Detroit , 

Mich. 

AFT 

9-4 

10-17 

11,000 

341,000 

Chrysler  Corp. - 

Interstate 

UAW-Ind. 

9-14 

9-23 

111,000 

666,000 

International  Harvester  Co. - 

Interstate 

IAM  and 

1  1' 

UAW-Ind. 

10-18 

11-3 

40,000 

2/  364,500 

Trans  World  Airlines - 

Interstate 

( 

TWU 

11-5 

12-18 

22,000 

682,000 

Hospitals  and  Nursing  Homes - 

New  York  City 

and  vicinity 

RWDSU 

11-5 

11-12 

30,000 

180,000 

Ford  Motor  Co. - 

Atlanta  and 

Louisville 

UAW-Ind. 

11-9 

11-18 

10,000 

60,000 

Bituminous  Coal  Companies - 

Illinois 

UMW-Ind. 

11-14 

12-18 

10,000 

30,000 

Caterpillar  Tractor - 

Interstate 

UAW-Ind. 

11-15 

1/  12-2 

36,000 

234,000 

Retail  Meat  Markets - 

Southern 

NCBW,  IAM 

( 

»* 

Cal. 

IUOE,  IBT-Ind. 

12-3 

i‘j 

24.000 

480,000 

]  )r  i 

Total  jj  25  stoppages 

r 

C  i 

1 

685,500 

5,820,100 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Staggpred  idleness. 

2/  All  plants  except  one  settled  on  11/25. 

(J  Includes  number  qf  stoppages  and  workers  involved  beginning  in  the  year;  man-days  idle  in  effect  during  the  year. 
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V  II.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

I!  t  VV  J 

IS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

USDL:  73-562  Washington,  D.C. 

FOR  RELEASE:  11:00  A.M.  E.S.T.  V.  Bergquist  (202)  961-2091 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973  K.  Hoyle  (202)  961-2913 

Home:  333-1384 

WORK  STOPPAGES:  OCTOBER  1973 

Estimated  idleness  resulting  from  strikes  in  effect  in  October  fell 
to  1.5  working  days  per  thousand,  according  to  preliminary  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This  decline  from 
1.8  days  in  September  resulted  primarily  from  the  smaller  size  of  large 
stoppages  (those  involving  5,000  workers  or  more)  and  increased  available 
worktime  due  to  two  additional  working  days  in  October.  Except  for 
October  1972,  when  strike  idleness  was  less  than  one  working  day  per 
thousand,  this  month's  idleness  was  the  lowest  for  October  since  1965. 

Total  Work  Stoppages  in  October 

•On  the  average,  strikes  during  October  were  considerably 
smaller  but  noticeably  longer  than  in  both  September 
1973  and  October  1972.  (See  table  1.) 

•The  number  of  strikes  (740)  in  October  was  lower  than  the 
5  previous  months  and  reflected  a  typical  seasonal 
decline  in  the  number  of  labor  disputes. 

•The  total  number  of  workers  idled  (261,000)  was  the  lowest 
for  October  since  1966. 

•Some  2.4  million  man-days  away  from  the  job  were  recorded 
in  October.  Although  80  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
when  stoppages  were  shorter  and  less  frequent,  this  was 
less  than  one-half  of  the  6-year  average  for  idleness 
in  October  during  1966-71,  In  5  of  these  6  years,  at 
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least  one  strike  of  50,000  workers  or  more  was  in 
effect  in  October. 

•Approximately  20  percent  of  all  workers  away  from  the 
job  and  21  percent  of  days  idle  were  attributable 
to  the  two  large  strikes  in  October.  (See  tables 
2  and  3  .  ) 

•A  4 4 -day  Detroit  teachers'  strike  over  wages 
and  class  size  ended  in  the  middle  of  the 
month . 

•A  14-day  interstate  stoppage  at  International 
Harvester  idled  more  than  40,000  employees 
in  October  and  continued  into  November. 

•Compared  with  last  month,  as  well  as  with 
October  in  the  3  previous  years,  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  large  strikes  and  the  percent  of 
all  workers  involved  and  of  idleness  due  to 
large  strikes  were  generally  low  this  month. 

Stoppages  Beginning  in  October 

•Labor  disputes  beginning  in  October  were  considerably 
smaller  than  those  beginning  both  a  month  and  a 
year  ago . 

•Compared  with  September,  80  fewer  strikes  began  in  the 

month  and  95,000  fewer  employees  were  away  from  work, 
due  mainly  to  the  smaller  number  of  workers  involved 
in  large  strikes. 

•The  164,000  workers  involved  in  new  strikes  was  an 
8-year  record  low  for  October. 

Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated  total 
working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total  estimated  man-days 
of  idleness  by  total  estimated  working  time  available.  Work¬ 
time  available  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  working  days 
during  the  month  and  estimated  employment  in  the  total 
economy. 
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Table  1.  Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  October  1973 


Period 


Animal  Totals 

1966- - - 

1967  - 

1968  - 

1969— 

1970  - — 

1971  - - 

1972— 

October  1966 . 

1967— 

1968— 1 

1969  - 

1970  - 

1971  - 

1972  January — 
February— 
March--— 
April— — ■ 
May— — 
June— 

July - - 

August - 

September- 
October — 
November- 
Dee  ember— 

1/1973  January — 
February— 

March- - 

April - — 

May— — 

June - 

July - 

August - 

September- 

October-— 


Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  invoivt 

— 

;d  in  stoppages 

Man-days  idle 

In  effect 

Beginning  in 

In  effect 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Beginning  in 

during 

month  or  year 

during 

Number 

Percent  of  esti- 

month  or  year 

month 

(thousands) 

month 

(thousands) 

mated  workinq 

(thousands) 

time 

4,405 

_ 

l,96o 

25,400 

0.15 

4,595 

- 

2,870 

— 

42,100 

*25 

5,045 

- 

2,649 

- 

49,018 

028 

5,700 

- 

2,481 

42,869 

o24 

5,716 

- 

3,305 

66,414 

.37 

5,138 

- 

3,280 

47,589 

.26 

5,010 

- 

1,714 

*=> 

27,066 

ol5 

410 

651 

191 

255 

2,190 

,16 

449 

727 

179 

459 

7, no 

.47 

434 

741 

279 

415 

3,992 

025 

531 

850 

337 

421 

3,168 

.19 

448 

881 

231 

754 

11,574 

<>73 

304 

553 

246 

326 

5,5n 

o36 

427 

643 

80 

195 

2,530 

.17 

419 

675 

86 

183 

1,849 

ol3 

421 

727 

162 

220 

1,830 

0n 

498 

759 

187 

257 

2,258 

0I5 

541 

860 

155 

249 

2,604 

.16 

491 

818 

311 

413 

3,606 

022 

404 

706 

130 

384 

3,437 

.23 

485 

790 

168 

270 

2,840 

.17 

!  444 

733 

143 

260 

2,403 

0l6 

395 

665 

173 

277 

1,342 

o09 

327 

595 

85 

202 

1,351 

0O8 

158 

411 

35 

162 

1,018 

o07 

310 

480 

118 

145 

1,433 

o09 

380 

590 

141 

200 

1,281 

.09 

410 

670 

no 

156 

1,330 

0O8 

470 

710 

146 

167 

1,890 

012 

580 

860 

155 

253 

2,483 

ol5 

520 

840 

238 

299 

2,173 

.13 

500 

830 

253 

377 

2,510 

0l6 

530 

890 

167 

341 

2,698 

.15 

500 

850 

259 

360 

2,696 

0I8 

420 

740 

164 

261 

2,421 

.15 

1/  Preliminary 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  o<  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  involved"  and  "man-days  idle”  cover  all 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 
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Table  2,  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  October  1973 


Company 

Union  1/ 

Began 

Ended 

October 

Workers  Man-days 

involved  2 /  idle  2 / 

Board  of  Education 
(Detroit,  Mich.) 

AFT  & 
NEA-Ind. 

9/4 

10/17 

11,000 

132,000 

International  Harvester  Co 
(interstate) 

0 

UAW-Ind, 

10/18 

- 

■4P^P.Q 

364, 500 

Total - 

51,500 

496, 500 

1/  The  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  except  where  they  are  noted  as 
ind  ep  end  ent  ( Ind • ) • 


2 /  Preliminary, 


Table  3o  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  October  1970-73 


Year 

Number  of 
stoppages  1/ 

Workers 
involved  1/ 

Percent  of 
total  workers 
involved 

Man-days 
idle  1/ 

Percent  of 
total  idle¬ 
ness 

October 

1970 

11 

447,400 

74 

8,251,000 

82 

1971 

6 

190,500 

64 

3,529,500 

78 

1972 

7 

77,300 

39 

156,200 

15 

1973 

2 

51,500 

20 

496, 500 

21 

1 /  Preliminary, 
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CHART  1.  NUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES,  WORKERS  INVOLVED, 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE,  BY  MONTH,  1969-73 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  First  9  Months  1973 

Idleness  due  to  strikes  declined  to  1.3  working  days  per  thousand  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1973--the  lowest  level  for  that  period  in  9  years--according  to  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  decline  from 
1.5  working  days  per  thousand  in  the  first  9  months  of  1972  was  primarily  due  to  the 
shorter  average  duration  of  large  stoppages  (involving  5,000  workers  or  more).  (See 
table  1.) 


TOTAL  STOPPAGES  DURING  THE  FIRST  9  MONTHS 

•More  strikes  were  in  effect  during  the  first  9  months  of  1973  and 
more  workers  idled  in  these  stoppages  than  in  1972;  however, 
both  of  these  measures  were  below  1971  levels. 

•Approximately  4,370  strikes  began  in  1973  or  were  carried  over  from 
1972.  This  rise,  coupled  with  an  increase  from  1.3  to  1.6  million 
workers  idled,  resulted  in  only  a  slight  change  in  the  average 
size  of  a  stoppage--369  workers  per  strike  in  1973  compared  with 
358  in  1972. 

•Idleness  in  1973  labor  disputes,  which  declined  to  a  9-year  low  of 
18.5  million  days  away  from  the  job,  was  more  than  2  million  man- 
days  below  1972. 

•  A  52  percent  decline  from  1972  in  idleness  due  to  large  strikes 
(from  8.6  million  in  1972  to  4.1  million  days  in  1973)  was  the 
primary  cause  for  the  low  level  of  total  days  away  from  the  job. 
The  average  duration  of  these  large  disputes  also  fell  markedly 
from  17.0  days  per  strike  in  1972  to  6.6  days  in  1973. 
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•  Over  one-fourth  of  total  idleness  in  large  strikes  during  1973 

resulted  from  labor  disputes  in  public  school  systems. 

STOPPAGES  BEGINNING  IN  THE  FIRST  9  MONTHS 

•  Some  615  more  stoppages  were  estimated  to  have  begun  in  the 

first  9  months  of  1973  than  during  1972. 

•Workers  involved  in  these  strikes  similarly  rose  by  more  than 
320,000  over  that  period.  Compared  with  years  prior  to  1972, 
however,  the  1.6  million  workers  idled  in  1973  was  the  lowest 
since  1965. 

TOTAL  STOPPAGES  DURING  SEPTEMBER 

•Because  there  were  4  fewer  working  days  in  September 

than  in  August,  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated  worktime 
rose  considerably,  to  a  high  for  the  year  of  1.8  working  days 
per  thousand.  (See  table  2.) 

•Every  measure  of  strike  activity  in  September  1973  was  measurably 
higher  than  September  a  year  ago,  when  strike  activity  was 
generally  lower  than  the  previous  6-year  average. 

•Some  850  strikes  were  in  effect  in  September  idling  360,000  workers. 
Both  figures  exceeded  those  of  September  in  the  2  previous  years 
but  were  considerably  lower  than  September  1970,  when  the  355,000- 
worker  General  Motors  dispute  began. 

•Despite  an  August- to- September  increase  in  idleness  attributable  to 
large  strikes,  total  man-days  idle  in  the  2  months  remained  the 
same. 

•The  2.7  million  man-days  away  from  the  job  recorded  in  September  was 
considerably  below  the  previous  6-year  average  for  the  month. 
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•Only  two  large  strikes  started  in  September.  (See  tables  3 
and  4. ) 

•  A  9-day  Auto  Workers'  stoppage  at  Chrysler  caused 
over  20  percent  of  the  month's  idleness. 

•Approximately  11,000  teachers  struck  the  Detroit 
school  system  for  the  entire  month.  A  settlement 
was  reached  in  mid-October. 

STOPPAGES  BEGINNING  IN  SEPTEMBER 
•A  115,000-employee  Chrysler  strike  was  the  main  reason  that 
workers  involved  in  new  strikes  in  September  rose  to  a 
yearly  high  of  259,000. 

•Although  the  number  of  stoppages  beginning  in  September  declined 
somewhat  from  August,  the  500  strikes  in  September  were  higher 
than  in  September  of  the  previous  2  years. 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated 
total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total 
estimated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total  estimated 
working  time  available.  Worktime  available  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  working  days  during  the 
month  and  estimated  employment  in  the  total  economy. 
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Table  2.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  September  1973 


Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  involved  in  stoppages 

Man-days  idle 

Period 

In  effect 

Beginning  in 

In  effect 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 

during 

month 

month  or  year 
(thousands) 

during 

month 

(thousands) 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Totals 

1966 - 

4,405 

1,960 

25,400 

0.15 

1967 - 

4,595 

— 

2,870 

— 

42,100 

.25 

1968 - 

5,045 

— 

2,649 

— 

49,018 

.28 

1969 - 

5,700 

— 

2,481 

— 

42,869 

.24 

1970 - 

5,716 

— 

3,305 

— 

66,414 

.37 

1971 - 

5,138 

— 

3,280 

— 

47,589 

.  26 

1/  1972 - 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

- 

26,000 

.14 

September  1966- - 

422 

676 

132 

226 

1,780 

.13 

1967 - 

415 

681 

373 

474 

6,160 

.45 

1968  - 

448 

738 

170 

349 

3,081 

.22 

1969 - 

554 

904 

186 

275 

2,193 

.15 

1970 - 

560 

971 

591 

785 

8,670 

.57 

1971 - 

352 

670 

111 

330 

3,230 

.21 

1/1972  January - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

480 

61 

140 

1,618 

.11 

March - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

1,544 

.09 

April - 

440 

640 

146 

217 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203  . 

2,139 

.13 

June - 

425 

670 

311 

388 

3,513 

.21 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

'  360 

630 

108 

198 

2,492 

.15 

September - 

440 

710 

129 

214 

2,049 

.14 

October - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

1,065 

.07 

November - 

270 

510 

93 

136 

1,075 

.07 

December - — 

200 

410 

41 

99 

914 

.06 

1/1973  January - 

310 

480 

118 

145 

1,433 

.09 

February - 

380 

590 

141 

200 

1,281 

.09 

March - 

410 

670 

no 

156 

1,330 

.08 

April - 

470 

710 

146 

167 

1,890 

.12 

May - 

580 

860 

155 

253 

2,483 

.15 

June - 

520 

840 

238 

299 

2,173 

.13 

July - 

500 

830 

253 

377 

2,510 

.16 

August - 

530 

890 

167 

341 

2,698 

.15 

September - 

500 

850 

! 

J 

259 

360 

2,696 

.18 

1 /  Preliminary, 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  involving  6  or  more  workers  ; 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  F.gures  on  “workers  involved”  and  “man-days  idle"  cover  all  | 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or  I 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  3.  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  September  1973 


September 

Company 

Union  1/  Began 

Ended 

Workers 
involved  2/ 

Man-days 
idle  2 / 

Board  of  Education 
(Detroit,  Mich.) 

AFT  &  NEA-Ind.  9/4 

10/17 

11,000 

209,000 

Chrysler  Corp. 
(interstate) 

UAW-Ind.  9/15 

9/23 

115,000 

575.000 

Total  - 

126,000 

784,000 

1/  The  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  except  where  they  are  noted  as 

independent  (ind. ) . 


2 /  Preliminary. 


Table  4.  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  September  1970-1973 


Year  Number  of  Workers  Percent  of  Man-days  Percent  of 

stoppages  1/  involved  1 /  total  workers  idle  1 /  total  idle- 

involved  ness 


September 


1970 

10 

459,000 

70 

5,338,000 

70 

1971 

7 

149,000 

52 

1,617,000 

57 

1972 

5 

61,000 

29 

798,000 

39 

1973 

2 

126,000 

35 

784,000 

29 

1/  Preliminary . 
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Work  Stoppages:  August  1973 

Man-days  of  idleness  attributable  to  work  stoppages  in  August  were  1.5  working 
days  per  thousand,  slightly  lower  than  in  July  but  the  same  as  August  a  year  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
•Total  man-days  of  idleness  rose  somewhat  from  July,  but  two  additional  working  days  in 
August  increased  available  working  time,  resulting  in  the  decline  in  working  days  idle 
per  thousand.  The  1.5  working  days  idle  per  thousand  for  August  1972  and  1973  were  the 
lowest  for  the  month  since  1964. 

Total  Work  Stoppages  in  August 

•  Approximately  890  strikes  idling  over  340,000  workers,  began  in  August  or  were 
carried  over  from  prior  months.  (See  table  1.) 

•Although  the  number  of  stoppages  increased  from  July,  36,000  fewer  workers  were 

.0 

idled.  This  decline  was  largely  attributable  to  fewer  workers  involved  in 
large  strikes  (5,000  workers  or  more)  in  August.  Less  than  one -fourth  of  all 
workers  idle  were  involved  in  large  stoppages. 

•On  the  average,  strikes  in  effect  in  August  were  considerably  smaller  than  in 
July  (383  workers  per  strike  compared  with  454  in  July)  but  larger  than  those 
of  a  year  ago. 

•The  2.7  million  man-days  away  from  the  job  in  August  was  the  highest  recorded 
in  1973  but,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  was  the  lowest  for  August  since 
1965. 

•The  longer  average  duration  of  stoppages --7. 9  days  in  August  compared  with  6.7 

days  a  month  ago- -was  partly  responsible  for  the  month- to-month  increase  in 
man-days  of  idleness. 
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•Eight  large  stoppages  in  effect  in  August  involved  six  separate  industries: 
construction,  agriculture,  wholesale  trade,  bituminous  coal,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment,  and  education.  (See  table  2.) 

•  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  idleness  in  the  large  stoppages  was 

recorded  in  two  strikes--the  Grape  Growers  strike  in  California 
and  the  construction  stoppage  in  southwestern  Illinois. 

•  Compared  with  August  in  the  last  3  years,  the  percent  of  total 

idleness  attributable  to  large  strikes  was  particularly  low-- 
only  20  percent  compared  with  an  average  of  41  percent  in  the 
last  3  years.  (See  table  3.) 

•  All  of  the  large  strikes,  except  the  California  Grape  Growers 

stoppage,  were  over  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Stoppages  Beginning  in  August 

•Approximately  34  percent  fewer  workers  were  involved  in  strikes  beginning  in 
August  than  in  July.  Fewer  workers  in  large  stoppages  partly  accounted  for 
this  decline. 

•  This  reduction  in  workers  idle,  coupled  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
stoppages,  caused  the  average  size  of  a  strike  beginning  in  the  month  to  fall 
considerably- -from  506  workers  per  strike  in  July  to  315  in  August. 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated 
total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total 
estimated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total  estimated 
working  time  available.  Worktime  available  is 
the  product  of  the  number  of  working  days  during 
the  month  and  estimated  employment  in  the  total 
economy. 


LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  August  1973 
Table  1. 


Period 


Annual  Totals 

1966 - 

1967  - 

1968  - 

1969  - - 

1970  - 

1971— - 

1/1972 - 

August  1966— 

'  1967 - 

1968 - 

1969  - 

1970  - 

1971  - 

1/1972  Januaiy — 

February— 

March”  . 

April - 

May - 

Juno - — 

July - 

August - 

September 
October*— 
November- 
Dee  ember— 

1/1973  January — 
February— 

March - 

April - 

May - 

Juno - 

July - 

August - 


Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  involved  in  stoppages 

Man-days  idle 

In  effect 

Beginning  in 

In  effect 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Beginning  in 

during 

month  or  year 

during 

Number 

Percent  of  esti- 

month  or  year 

month 

(thousands) 

month 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

mated  working 
time 

4,405 

1,960 

25,400 

0ol5 

4,595 

- 

2,870 

- 

42,100 

.25 

5,045 

- 

2,649 

- 

49,018 

.28 

5,700 

- 

2,481 

- 

42,869 

o24 

•5,716 

- 

3,305 

- 

66,414 

.37 

5,138 

- 

3,280 

- 

47,589 

.26 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

- 

26,000 

.14 

442 

718 

117 

310 

3,370 

.22 

392 

689 

91 

233 

2,860 

.18 

466 

821 

154 

360 

4,049 

.26 

538 

915 

191 

395 

3,634 

.24 

527 

950 

127 

341 

3,852 

.26 

438 

891 

195 

502 

5,037 

.32 

310 

470 

80 

155 

2,303 

.15 

320 

480 

61 

140 

1,618 

.11 

400 

530 

127 

165 

1,544 

.09 

440 

640 

146 

217 

2,031 

.14 

510 

720 

126 

203 

2,139 

.13 

425 

670 

311 

388 

3,513 

.21 

380 

640 

177 

426 

3,185 

.21 

360 

630 

108 

198 

2,492 

.15 

440 

710 

129 

214 

2,049 

.14 

320 

560 

139 

196 

1,065 

.07 

270 

510 

93 

136 

1,075 

.07 

200 

410 

41 

99 

914 

.06 

310 

480 

118 

145 

1,433 

.09 

380 

590 

141 

200 

1,281 

.09 

410 

670 

110 

156 

1,330 

.08 

470 

710 

146 

167 

1,890 

.12 

580 

860 

155 

253 

2,483 

.15 

520 

840 

238 

299 

2,173 

.13 

500 

830 

253 

377 

2,510 

.16 

530 

890 

167 

341 

2,698 

.15 

Preliminary, 

All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  Involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  involved"  and  "man-days  Idle"  cover  all 
workers  made  Idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  Indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  2. 


Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  August  1973 


Company 

Union  1/ 

Began 

Ended 

August 

Workers  Man-days 

involved  2/  idle  2/ 

Grape  Growers 

(Intrastate-Calif. ) 

UFW 

4/16 

9,000 

207,000 

Construction  Industry 
(Oregon  and  Washington) 

IU0E 

6/1 

8/2 

20,000 

40,000 

Growers  and  Shippers 
(Salinas,  California) 

IBT-Ind. 

7/16 

8/2 

10,000 

20,000 

Construction  Industry 
(Southwestern,  Illinois) 

LIUNA 

8/9 

8/26 

10,000 

120,000 

Construction  Industry 
(Portland  and  Vicinity, 
Oregon) 

CJA  &  LIUNA 

8/13 

8/21 

11,000 

77,000 

Chrysler  Corp. 

(Detroit,  Mich.) 

UAW-Ind 

8/14 

8/15 

5,000 

10,000 

Bituminous  Coal  Cos. 

(Ohio  and  West  Va.) 

UMW-Ind. 

8/16 

8/29 

5,000 

50,000 

Board  of  Education 
(Houston,  Texas) 

AFT  &  NEA-Ind. 

8/20 

8/20 

9,000 

9,000 

l7 The  unions  are  affiliated  with the  AFL-CIO,  except  where  they  are  noted  as  indepen' 

dent  (ind.). 

2 /  Preliminary. 


Table  3*  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  August  1970-1973 


Year 


Number  of  Workers  Percent  of  Man-days  Percent  of 

stoppages  1/  involved  1 /  total  workers  idle  1 /  total  idle- 

involved  ness 


August 


1970 

8 

101,000 

50 

1,120,000 

40 

1971 

8 

306,100 

65 

2,752,000 

61 

1972 

6 

46,000 

23 

767,100 

31 

1973 

8 

79,000 

23 

533,000 

20 

1/  Preliminary. 
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CHART  i *  HUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES,  WORKERS  INVOLVED, 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE,  BY  MONTH,  1969-73 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  July  1973 

Idleness  caused  by  industrial  disputes  in  July  rose  to  1,6  working  days  per 
thousand,  from  103  in  June,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Man-days  of  idleness  in  July  were  the  highest  thus 
far  in  1973  but  were  a  record  9-year  low  for  the  month  of  July,  The  increase  from  June 
resulted  from  the  greater  number  and  longer  duration  of  large  stoppages  (5,000  workers 
or  more),  coupled  with  an  increased  number  of  workers  involved  in  these  disputes. 

Total  Work  Stoppages  in  July 

•  Ten  fewer  strikes  were  in  effect  in  July  than  a  month  ago,  (See  table  1,) 

However,  78,000  more  workers  were  involved  in  stoppages,  raising  the 
average  size  of  July  strikes  to  over  450  workers  from  less  than  360  in 
June, 

•  Compared  with  July  a  year  ago,  almost  30  percent  more  strikes  were  in.  effect 

in  July  of  this  year,  although  approximately  49,000  fewer  workers  were 
idled.  Large  stoppages  accounted  for  126,000  fewer  idle  workers  in  July 
1973  than  in  July  1972. 

•Estimated  idleness  exceeded  2.5  million  man-days,  somewhat  higher  than  June 
but  considerably  lower  than  any  July  since  1964, 

•Six  large  stoppages  were  in  effect  in  July,  and  they  idled  136,000  workers 
for  787,000  man-days  of  idleness,  almost  one-third  of  the  total  idleness 
for  the  month.  (See  table  2.) 

•  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  workers  idled  in  large  strikes  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teamsters  or  Farm  Workers  unions,  involved  in  California 
food  growing,  processing,  or  shipping  operations. 
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•In  July  1972,  nine  large  construction  stoppages  resulted  in  over  1.5 
million  days  of  idleness;  this  year  two  large  construction  strikes 
caused  only  slightly  over  400,000  man-days  away  from  the  job. 

•Of  the  four  large  disputes  beginning  in  July  1973,  the  average  duration 
was  6  days,  and  all  but  one  were  settled  by  the  end  of  the  month0 
•  TWo  stoppages  began  prior  to  July  and  continued  through  the  month--a 
9,000-worker  stoppage  against  California  grape  growers  that  started 
in  April  and  continued  into  August  and  a  20,000-worker  construction 
strike  in  Oregon  which  was  settled  August  1. 

Stoppages  Beginning  in  July 

•The  500  stoppages  that  began  in  July  idled  over  250,000  workers.  Both 
figures  were  considerably  above  July  a  year  ago. 

•Strikes  beginning  in  July,  on  the  average,  were  somewhat  larger  than  those 
beginning  in  June  1973  and  July  1972. 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated 
total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total 
estimated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total  estimated 
working  time  available*  Worktime  available  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  working  days  during  the 
month  and  estimated  employment  in  the  total  economy. 


LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  July  1973 


Iable  1. 


Period 

Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  involved  in  stoppages 

Man-d 

ays  idle 

month  or  year 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect 
during 
month 
(thousands) 

In  effect  durinc 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Totals 

1966—— - 

4,405 

- 

1,960 

— 

25,400 

0.15 

1967 - 

4,595 

- 

2,870 

- 

42,100 

.25 

1968 - 

5,045 

- 

2,649 

- 

49,018 

.28 

1969 - 

5,700 

- 

2,481 

- 

42,869 

.24 

1970 - 

5,716 

- 

3,305 

- 

66,414 

.37 

1971 - 

5,138 

- 

3,280 

- 

47,589 

.26 

1/1972 - 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

— 

26,000 

.14 

July  1966 - 

448 

704 

286 

347 

3,100 

.23 

1967 - 

389 

682 

665 

865 

4,330 

.32 

1968 - 

520 

880 

202 

465 

4,612 

.30 

1969 - 

528 

883 

255 

462 

4,3n 

.27 

1970 - 

585 

989 

242 

467 

5,n2 

.32 

1971 - 

499 

938 

748 

938 

7,895 

.52 

1/1972  January - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

480 

61 

140 

1,618 

.n 

March - - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

1,544 

.09 

April  ■■■-■ 

44J0 

640 

146 

217 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203 

2,139 

.13 

June - - 

425 

670 

311 

388 

3,513 

021 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

360 

630 

108 

198 

2,492 

.15 

September  . — 

440 

710 

129 

214 

2,049 

.14 

October - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

1,065 

.07 

November  ■  — - 

270 

510 

93 

136 

1,075 

.07 

December 

200 

410 

41 

99 

914 

.06 

1/1973  January - 

310 

480 

118 

145 

1,433 

.09 

February  — 

380 

590 

141 

200 

1,281 

.09 

March  . — 

410 

670 

no 

156 

1,330 

.08 

April - 

470 

710 

146 

167 

1,890 

.12 

May  . - 

580 

860 

155 

253 

2,483 

.15 

June - 

520 

840 

238 

299 

2,173 

.13 

July - 

500 

830 

253 

377 

2,510 

..  - -l. 

.16 

1/  Preliminary. 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies.  Involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  “workers  involved”  and  “man-days  idle"  cover  all  \ 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  2«  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  July  1973 
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CHART  1.  NUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES,  WORKERS  INVOLVED. 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE.  BY  MONTH.  1969-73 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  First  6  Months  and  June  1973 
Estimated  man-days  of  idleness  attributable  to  strikes  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1973  fell  to  a  9-year  low  of  1.1  working  days  per  thousand,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (See  table  1.)  This  decline  from 
1.4  working  days  per  thousand  during  the  same  period  in  1972  was  primarily  caused  by  the 
reduced  number  and  duration  of  work  stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more. 

Total  Stoppages  During  the  First  6  Months 

•  The  number  of  stoppages  that  began  in  1973  or  were  carried  over  from 

the  previous  year  increased  moderately  while  the  number  of  workers 
idled  in  these  stoppages  rose  slightly.  The  average  size  of  a  stop¬ 
page  thus  fell  to  329  workers  per  strike  in  1973  from  361  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1972. 

•  Idleness  during  the  first  6  months  declined  to  its  lowest  level  since 

1964.  Of  the  10.6  million  man-days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes,  less 
than  20  percent  was  attributable  to  large  disputes  (5,000  workers  or 
more).  In  the  first  6  months  of  1972,  there  were  over  13.1  million 
man-days  of  strike-related  idleness,  over  40  percent  the  result  of 
large  stoppages. 

•  Almost  one-half  of  the  large  strikes  in  the  first  6  months  of  1973 

lasted  for  7  days  or  less;  less  than  one- fifth  were  of  this  dura¬ 
tion  in  1972. 

•  Public  school  systems  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  large  strikes, 

experiencing  in  total  over  870,000  man-days  of  idleness  in  five 
large  strikes  in  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Hawaii,  and 


Detroit . 
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Stoppages  Beginning  in  the  First  6  Months 

•  Some  265  more  strikes  began  in  the  first  6  months  of  1973  than  in 

1972  and  almost  60,000  more  workers  were  idled  in  industrial 
disputes . 

•  Despite  this  rise  from  1972,  the  number  of  stoppages  was  lower  than 

in  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  and  the  number  of  workers  involved  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  in  the  6  previous  years. 

Total  Stoppages  During  June 

•  Days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes  in  June  fell  to  1.3  working  days  per 

thousand  (table  2),  a  12- year  low  for  the  month. 

•  The  840  strikes  in  effect  in  June  idled  almost  300,000  workers,  46,000 

more  than  in  May  but  89,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 

•  Total  idleness  during  the  month  declined  to  a  9-year  low  for  June--2.2 

million  man-days. 

•  Compared  with  June  1972  when  1.9  million  days  of  idleness  were  accounted 

for  by  10  large  strikes,  only  464,000  days  idle  was  attributable  to 
four  large  strikes  in  June  of  this  year  in  the  construction,  retail 
trade,  electrical  equipment ,  /and  rubber  industries.  (See  table  3.) 

•  Of  the  four  strikes,  all  of  which  began  and  ended  in  June,  the  Chicago 
construction  stoppage  alone  accounted  for  71  percent  of  the  workers 
and  58  percent  of  the  idleness  in  the  large  situations. 

Stoppages  Beginning  in  June 

•  Approximately  520  strikes  began  in  June,  60  fewer  than  a  month  ago  but 


95  more  than  a  year  ago. 
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•  This  decline  from  May  in  the  number  of 
percent  increase  in  workers  involved, 
to-month  increase  in  the  average  size 
per  strike  compared  to  267  workers  in 


strikes , 
resulted 
of  June 
May. 


coupled  with  the  54 
in  a  sizable  month- 
stoppages-  -458  workers 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated 
total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total  esti¬ 
mated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total  estimated  working 
time  available.  Worktime  available  is  the  product  of 
the  number  of  working  days  during  the  month  and  esti¬ 
mated  employment  in  the  total  economy. 
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1.  NUMBER  OF  S T OPPRGES  ,  .WORKERS  INVOLVED, 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE,  BY  MONTH,  1969-73 


1969  1970  197  1  1972  1973 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  May  1973 

Idleness  due  to  strikes  was  1.5  working  days  per  thousand  in  May,  compared  with  1.2 
working  days  per  thousand  in  April,  according  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Ihe  May  1973  figure  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  in 
10  years,  with  the  exception  of  May  1972  when  1.3  days  of  strike  idleness  per  thousand 
were  recorded. 

Total  Work  Stoppages  in  May 

*  An  estimated  860  strikes  were  in  effect  during  May  1973,  considerably  more  than 
in  the  previous  month  and  in  May  1972.  (See  table  1.)  The  April-to-May  rise 
reflected  a  typical  seasonal  increase  in  strike  activity. 

*  Workers  involved  in  strikes  increased  from  approximately  167,000  in  April  1973 
to  about  253,000  this  month.  The  average  size  of  strikes  rose  from  about  235  in 
April  to  294  in  May. 

*  Idleness  reached  its  highest  level  thus  far  in  1973,  nearly  2.5  million  man-days 
in  May.  However,  apart  from  May  1972  (2.1  million  man-days  of  idleness),  the 
May  1973  figure  represented  the  lowest  level  recorded  in  the  month  since  1965. 

*  Four  large  strikes  (those  involving  5,000  workers  or  more)  in  effect  in  May 
accounted  for  about  15  percent  of  total  idleness.  In  April,  two  large  strikes 
accounted  for  10  percent  of  total  idleness.  In  May  1972,  only  two  major 
stoppages  occurred,  both  in  the  construction  industry.  These  two  stoppages  were 
responsible  for  19  percent  of  total  idleness  in  the  month.  (See  table  2.) 

*  Of  the  four  large  strikes  this  month,  two  occurred  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  Approximately  5,000  and  8,000  employees  stopped  work  in  state-wide 
strikes  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  respectively.  Each  stoppage  lasted 


about  3  weeks . 


2 


*  Eensions  were  the  main  issue  in  the  interstate  strike  by  10,000  rubber  work¬ 
ers  against  the  B„F.  Goodrich  Company  which  began  May  8th  and  continued  into 
June . 

*  A  3-day  work  stoppage  involving  custodians,  food  handlers,  and  teachers 
against  the  Board  of  Education  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  idled  some  5,000 
employees . 

Stoppages  Beginning  in  May 

*  Ihe  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning  in  May  rose  from  the  prior  month,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  typical  upward  trend  in  strike  activity  during  the  spring. 

*  About  580  work  stoppages  began  in  May,  considerably  above  the  April  figure  and 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

*  Some  155,000  workers  were  idled  by  industrial  disputes  beginning  in  the  month, 
somewhat  higher  than  a  month  ago  and  significantly  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Strikes  beginning  in  May  were  smaller  than  in  April. 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing 
total  estimated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total 
estimated  working  time  available.  Worktime  avail¬ 
able  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  working  days 
during  the  month  and  estimated  employment  in  the 
total  economy. 


LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  1)0  May  1973 
Table  1. 


Number  of  stoppages 


Workers  involved  in  stoppages 


Man-days  idle 


Period 


Beginning  in 


In  effect 
during 


Annual  Totals 

1966 - 

1967  - 

1968  - 

1969  - 


month  or  year 


4,405 

4,595 

5,045 

5,700 


month 


1970- 

1971- 
1/1972- 


5,716 

5,138 

5,100 


Beginning  in 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 


In  effect 
during 
montn 
(thousands) 


In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Number  Percent  of  esti- 
(thousands)  mated  working 
time 


1,960 

2,870 

2,649 

2,481 

3,305 

3,280 

1,700 


25,400 

42,100 

49,018 

42,869 

66,414 

47,589 

26,000 


0.15 

.25 

.28 

.24 

.37 

.26 

.14 


494 

528 

610 

723 

699 

612 


720 

769 

930 

1,054 

1,050 

957 


240 

278 

307 

286 

331 

727 


340 

585 

736 

508 

675 

818 


2,870 

4,406 

7,452 

4,745 

6,651 

4,000 


.21 

.30 

.49 

.32 

.46 

.28 


1/1972  January — 
February— 
March — — 

April - 

May - 

June - 

July - 

August - 

September- 
October — 
November- 
Dee  ember- 


310 

470 

320 

480 

400 

530 

440 

640 

510 

720 

425 

670 

380 

640 

360 

630 

440 

710 

320 

560 

270 

510 

200 

410 

80 

61 

127 

146 

126 

311 

177 

108 

129 

139 

93 

a 


155 

140 

165 

217 

203 

388 

426 

198 

214 

196 

136 

99 


2,303 

1,618 

1,544 

2,031 

2,139 

3,513 

3,185 

2,492 

2,049 

1,065 

1,075 

914 


.15 

.11 

.09 

.14 

.13 

.21 

.21 

.15 

.14 

.07 

.07 

.06 


1/1973 


January— 

February- 

March - 

April - 

May - 


310 

380 

410 

470 

580 


480 

590 

670 

710 

860 


118 

141 

110 

146 

155 


145 

200 

156 

167 

253 


1,433 

1,281 

1,330 

1,890 

2,483 


\ 


09 

09 

08 

12 

15 


1/  Preliminary  o _ 

All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  involved”  and  "man-days  Idle"  cover  an 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long- as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  2„  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  May  1973 
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2 /  Preliminary o 

Strike  subsequently  ended  6/10. 
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T  1.  NUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES,  UORKERS  INVOLVED 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE,  BY  MONTH,  1969-73 


1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  April  1973 

Days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes  in  April  exceeded  1  working  day  per  thousand  (1.2), 
according  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
April's  figure  was  below  the  1.4  working  days  idle  per  thousand  in  April  1972  but  marked 
the  first  time  since  September  1972  that  the  rate  exceeded  1  working  day  per  thousand. 

Total  Work  Stoppages  in  April 

*  Approximately  710  strikes  were  in  effect  during  April  1973 — somewhat  more 
than  a  month  ago  and  in  April  1972.  (See  table  1.)  April  strike  levels 
reflected  a  seasonal  increase  in  the  number  of  construction  strikes,  many 
of  which  are  the  result  of  spring  contract  renegotiations. 

*  Although  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  strikes  increased  by  11,000  to 
167,000,  the  average  size  of  work  stoppages  was  about  the  same  as  in  March, 
slightly  over  230  workers. 

*  Total  idleness  of  1.9  million  man-days,  although  higher  than  any  monthly 
level  recorded  thus  far  in  1973,  was  the  lowest  level  for  any  April  since 
1965. 


*  Fewer  large  strikes  (those  involving  5,000  workers  or  more)  and  fewer 
workers  participating  in  them  helped  reduce  total  idleness  below  the  April 
level  of  previous  years.  Only  two  large  strikes  were  in  effect  in  April j 
both  began  and  ended  in  the  month  and  accounted  for  10  percent  of  total 
idleness.  In  April  1972,  29  percent  of  total  idleness  was  attributable  to 
large  strikes.  (See  table  2.) 

*  Wages  and  working  conditions  were  the  major  issues  in  a  statewide 
strike  in  Hawaii  which  idled  8,000  teachers. 

*  Approximately  5,300  utility  company  employees  stopped  work  in 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  for  3  weeks  during  April  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  renegotiation  of  wage  levels  and  fringe  benefits. 


Stoppages  Beginning  In  April 


The  March-to-April  increase  in  both  the  number  of  stoppages  and  of 
workers  idled  by  industrial  disputes  beginning  in  April  reflected 
a  typical  seasonal  increase  in  strike  activity. 

Some  470  work  stoppages  were  estimated  to  have  begun  in  April, 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  considerably  lower  than 
April  of  the  4  previous  years. 

Almost  150,000  workers,  an  average  of  more  than  300  workers  per 
dispute,  were  idled  in  strikes  beginning  in  the  month.  These 
stoppages  were  considerably  larger  than  the  average  for  all 
strikes  in  effect  in  the  month  and  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  average  dispute  beginning  in  April  a  year  ago. 


Man-days  of  idleness  as  a  percent  of  estimated 
total  working  time  is  derived  by  dividing  total 
estimated  man-days  of  idleness  by  total  estimated 
working  time  available.  Worktime  available  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  working  days  during  the 
month  and  estimated  employment  in  the  total  economy. 
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LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  April  1973 


Table  1. 


Period 

Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  Involved  In  stoppages 

Man-days  idle 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect 
during 
month 
(thousands) 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Totals 

1966- - 

4,405 

— 

1,960 

- 

25,400 

1967 - 

4,595 

— 

2,870 

- 

42,100 

1968 - 

5,045 

— 

2,649 

— 

49,018 

1969 - 

5,700 

— 

2,481 

— 

42,869 

1970 - - - 

5,716 

— 

3,305 

— 

66,414 

1971 - 

5,138 

- 

3,280 

— 

47,589 

1/1972 - 

5,100 

1,700 

— 

26,000 

Monthly  Averages 

1966 - — 

367 

163 

2,117 

0.15 

1967 - 

383 

239 

3,508 

.25 

1968 - - - 

420 

221 

4,085 

.28 

1969 - 

475 

207 

3,572 

.24 

1970 - 

476 

275 

5,534 

.37 

1971 - 

428 

273 

3,966 

.26 

1/1972 - 

425 

142 

2,167 

.14 

1/1972  January - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

480 

61 

140 

1,618 

.11 

March - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

1,544 

.09 

April - 

440 

640 

146 

217 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203 

2,139 

.13 

June - 

425 

670 

311 

388 

3,513 

.21 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

360 

630 

108 

198 

2,492 

.15 

September - 

440 

710 

129 

214 

2,049 

.14 

October - - - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

1,065 

.07 

November - 

270 

510 

93 

136 

1,075 

.07 

ODD 

/.in 

Z1 

99 

914 

.06 

U0C  0iuD0r— ” — — h 

1/1973  January - - - 

310 

4f.Lv 

480 

118 

145 

1,433 

.09 

February - 

380 

590 

141 

200 

1,281 

.09 

March - 

410 

670 

110 

156 

1,330 

.08 

April - 

470 

710 

146 

167 

1,890 

.12 

1 /  Preliminary. 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies.  Involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  “workers  involved”  and  “rnan-davs  Idle”  cover  all 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  iri  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  Indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  mate-rial  or  service  shortages. 
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"WORK  STOPPAGES:  First  Quarter  and  March  1973 
Idleness  resulting  from  labor  disputes  declined  to  0.9  working  days  per  thousand, 
the  lowest  first-quarter  level  since  1966,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  decline  was  largely  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  reduced  impact  of  large  stoppages  on  the  total.  Only  eight  large  strikes 
(those  involving  5,000  workers  or  more)  were  in  effect  during  the  period  and  accounted 
for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  man-days  away  from  the  job.  Two  of  the  large  strikes 
accounted  for  seven-tenths  of  the  1  million  man-days  of  idleness  resulting  from  these 
stoppages;  the  remainder  were  generally  of  short  duration. 

New  Stoppages:  First  Quarter.  Approximately  1,100  strikes,  idling  about  370,000  workers, 
began  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  (See  table  1.)  While  the  number  of  industrial 
disputes  was  close  to  the  average  for  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of  workers  involved 
was  considerably  below  the  5-year  mean. 

Total  Stoppages:  First  Quarter.  Although  there  were  somewhat  more  stoppages  and  workers 
idled  in  strikes  in  effect  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973  than  a  year  ago,  the  4.0  million 
days  away  from  the  job  was  the  lowest  since  1967. 

MARCH  1973  WORK  STOPPAGES 

Estimated  idleness  due  to  strikes  in  March  fell  to  a  9-year  low  for  the  month-- 
0.8  working  days  per  thousand.  This  measure  of  strike  intensity  also  declined  slightly 
from  February  1973,  although  there  were  3  more  working  days  in  March. 

New  Stoppages.  The  410  strikes  that  began  in  March  idled  110,000  workers.  (See  table 
2.)  Although  strikes  beginning  in  the  month  were  smaller  on  the  average  than  in  February, 
idleness  per  worker  rose  considerably--f rom  2.9  man-days  in  February  to  4.5  man-days 
per  worker  in  March.  Idleness  of  about  500,000  man-days  resulting  from  stoppages  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  month  was  somewhat  higher  than  a  month  ago  but  was  considerably  below  the 


2 


figure  for  March  1972,  largely  because  of  a  decline  in  idleness  due  to  large  stoppages. 
Total  Stoppages.  Approximately  670  strikes  began  in  March  or  were  carried  over  from 
prior  months--80  more  than  in  February  and  140  more  than  in  March  a  year  ago.  However, 
the  156,000  workers  involved  were  considerably  fewer  than  the  200,000  a  month  ago  and 
March  1972' s  165,000.  The  1.3  million  days  away  from  the  job  due  to  strikes  was  the 
lowest  level  for  March  since  1964. 

Only  three  strikes  involving  5,000  workers  or  more  were  in  effect  in  March,  the 
longest  one  lasting  8  days.  (See  table  3.)  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  these 
stoppages  and  the  resulting  idleness  both  fell  more  than  70  percent  from  February. 

A  one-day  strike  of  13,000  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  employees  was  the  largest  stoppage 
during  the  month.  The  electrical  equipment  and  construction  industries  also  experienced 
large  strikes.  All  three  stoppages  began  and  ended  during  March. 
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LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  to  March  1973 
Table  2C 


Period 

Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  Involved  In  stoppages 

Man-days  Idle 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect 
during 
month 
(thousands) 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Tptals 

1966 - 

4,405 

- 

1,960 

— 

25,400 

1967 - 

4,595 

— 

2,870 

— 

42,100 

1968 

5,045 

- 

2,649 

- 

49,018 

1969 - 

5,700 

— 

2,481 

- 

42,869 

1970 - 

5,716 

- 

3,305 

- 

66,414 

1971 - 

.  5,138 

— 

3,280 

- 

47,589 

1/1972 - 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

- 

26,000 

Monthly  Averages 

1966-  -  -  - 

367 

163 

2,117 

0.15 

1967 - - - 

383 

239 

3,508 

.25 

1968 - 

420 

221 

4,085 

.28 

1969 - 

475 

207 

3,572 

.24 

1970 - 

476 

275 

5,534 

.37 

1971 - 

428 

273 

3,966 

.26 

1/1972 - 

425 

142 

2,167 

.14 

1/1972  January - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

768 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

480 

61 

140 

513 

1,618 

.11 

March - - - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

977 

1,544 

.09 

April - 

440 

640 

146 

217 

995 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203 

999 

2,139 

.13 

June - 

425 

670 

311 

388 

2,326 

3,513 

e21 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

1,314 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

360 

630 

108 

198 

856 

2,492 

.15 

September - 

440 

710 

129 

214 

993 

2,049 

.14 

October - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

432 

1,065 

.07 

November - 

270 

510 

93 

136 

552 

1,075 

.07 

December — * - 

200 

410 

41 

99 

180 

914 

.06 

1/1973  January - 

310 

480 

118 

145 

994 

1,433 

.09 

February - 

380 

590 

141 

200 

414 

11 

1,281 

.09 

March 

410 

670 

110 

156 

496 

1,330 

.08 

1/  Preliminary. 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  Involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  Included  In  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  Involved"  and  "man-days  Idle"  cover  all 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  In  establishments  directly  Involved  In  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  Indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  Industries  whose  employees  are  made  Idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  3.  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  March  1973 
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CHART  1.  NUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES,  WORKERS  INVOLVED, 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE,  BY  MONTH,  1969-73 


1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 

1972-73,  PRELIMINARY 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  FEBRUARY  1973 


In  February,  strike-related  idleness  was  less  than  one  working  day  per 
thousand  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor* s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  There  was  an  11  percent  decline  in  total  man-days  of 
idleness;  however,  time  away  from  the  job  due  to  work  stoppages  continued  at  January*  s 
level  of  0.9  working  days  per  thousand  because  February  had  three  fewer  working  days 
than  January. 

New  Stoppages.  Approximately  380  strikes  began  in  February,  70  more  than  in  January 
and  60  more  than  during  February  a  year  ago.  (See  table  1.)  The  number  of  workers 
who  went  on  strike  rose  to  over  140,000,  the  highest  level  during  February  in  4 
years.  However,  idleness  resulting  from  stoppages  beginning  in  the  month  fell  almost 
60  percent  from  January,  to  414*000  days,  as  the  average  duration  of  stoppages  declined 
from  8.4  days  per  worker  in  January  to  2.9  in  February. 

Total  Stoppages.  The  590  strikes  that  started  in  February  or  continued  from  previous 
months  similarly  idled  a  greater  number  of  workers  than  in  January  1973  or  February 
1972.  This  rise  in  the  number  of  workers  participating  in  strikes  partly  reflects  an 
increase  in  the  average  size  of  stoppages — from  290  workers  in  February  1972  and  300 
in  January  1973  to  340  in  February  this  year.  The  reduction  in  total  idleness  in 
February  of  more  than  150,000  days  from  January  and  more  than  330,000  days  from  a  year 
ago  was  caused  by  the  shorter  average  duration  of  all  strikes.  The  1.3  million  days 
away  from  the  job  in  February  was  the  lowest  level  for  February  in  6  years. 


-  2  - 


Fewer  man-days  away  from  the  job  due  to  strikes  of  5,000  workers  or  more 
contributed  to  the  month-to-month  decline  in  idleness  in  February.  Two  major  strikes 
caused  less  than  300,000  days  of  idleness,  23  percent  of  the  monthly  total. 

(See  table  2.)  Beginning  in  January,  a  teachers’  strike  in  Philadelphia  continued  into 
March,  idling  11,000  workers.  The  one-day  Penn  Central  Railroad  stoppage  alone  idled 
more  than  one-third  of  all  striking  workers  in  February. 


*> 


LABOR  DEPT.— Work.  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  February  1973 
Table  1. 


Period 

Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  Involved  In  stoppages 

Man-days  Idle 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect 
during 
month 
(thousands) 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Totals 

1966 - 

4,405 

— 

1,960 

— 

25,400 

1967 - 

4,595 

— 

2,870 

— 

42,100 

1968  - 

5,045 

— 

2,649 

— 

49,018 

1969 - 

5,700 

— 

2,481 

— 

42,869 

1970 - 

5,716 

- 

3,305 

— 

66,414 

1971 - 

.  5,138 

— 

3,280 

— 

47,589 

1/1972 - 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

— 

26,000 

Monthly  Averages 

1966- - 

367 

163 

2,117 

0.15 

1967 - 

383 

239 

3,508 

.25 

1968 -  - 

420 

221 

4,085 

.28 

1969 - 

475 

207 

3,572 

.24 

1970 - 

476 

275 

5,534 

.37 

1971 - 

428 

273 

3,966 

.  26 

1/1972 - 

425 

142 

2,167 

.14 

1/1972  J  anuary - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

768 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

480 

61 

140 

513 

1,618 

.11 

March - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

977 

1,544 

.09 

April - 

44-0 

640 

146 

217 

995 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203 

999 

2,139 

.13 

June - 

425 

670 

311 

388 

2,326 

3,513 

.21 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

1,314 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

360 

630 

108 

198 

856 

2,492 

.15 

September - 

440 

710 

129 

214 

993 

2,049 

.14 

October - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

432 

1,065 

.07 

November - 

270 

510 

93 

136 

552 

1,075 

.07 

December - 

200 

410 

41 

99 

180 

914 

.06 

1/1973  January - 

310 

480 

118 

145 

994 

1,433 

.09 

February - 

380 

590 

141 

200 

414 

1,281 

.09 

1 /  Preliminary. 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  Involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  involved”  and  "man-days  idle"  cover  all 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  2.  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  February  1973 
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CHART  1.  NUMBER  OF  STOPPAGES.  WORKERS  INVOLVED 
AND  MAN-DAYS  IDLE.  BY  MONTH.  1971-73 
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WORK  STOPPAGES:  JANUARY  1973 

Estimated  idleness  attributable  to  strikes  was  less  than  1  working  day  per 
thousand  in  the  first  month  of  1973,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Time  away  from  the  job  (0.9  working  days  per  thousand) 
was  the  lowest  recorded  for  any  January  since  1967.  Partially  responsible  for  this 
decline  was  the  reduction  in  idleness  resulting  from  strikes  of  5,000  workers  or 
more . 

New  Stoppages.  Approximately  310  strikes  began  in  January,  the  same  as  the  number 
recorded  in  the  same  month  last  year  (table  l) .  About  118,000  workers  were  involved 
in  these  stoppages,  and  idleness  reached  almost  1  million  man-days.  This  represents 
a  sizable  increase  from  January  1972  which  was  caused  partly  by  an  increase  in  the 
average  size  of  strikes  involving  more  than  500  workers. 

Total  Stoppages.  The  four-hundred  and  eighty  strikes  in  effect  in  January  idled 
considerably  fewer  workers  than  a  year  ago.  Overall,  there  were  some  870,000  fewer 
days  away  from  the  job  than  in  January  1972.  Contributing  to  this  decline  were  the 
smaller  size  and  shorter  duration  of  strikes  carried  over  from  December.  The  number 
of  striking  workers  was  the  lowest  for  January  in  7  years,  and  the  idleness  figure 
the  lowest  in  6  years. 

Only  four  strikes  involving  5,000  workers  or  more  occurred  in  January  (table  2). 
These  involved  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  striking  workers  and  caused  44  per¬ 
cent  of  all  idleness.  Of  these  four  strikes,  only  one  of  which  was  carried  over  from 
the  previous  month,  two  involved  teachers,  one  government  employees,  and  one 
non-operating  railroad  employees.  Only  one  large  strike  remained  unsettled  at  the  end 


of  the  month. 


LABOR  DEPT.— Work  Stoppages,  Selected  Periods  January  1973 
Table  1. 


Period 

Number  of  stoppages 

Workers  involved  in  stoppages 

Man-days  idle 

Beginning  in 
month  or  year 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect 
during 
month 
(thousands) 

Beginning  In 
month  or  year 
(thousands) 

In  effect  during  month  or  year 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  working 
time 

Annual  Totals 

196,6 - 

4,405 

— 

1,960 

- 

25,400 

1967 - 

4,595 

— 

2,870 

— 

42,100 

1968 - 

5,045 

.  — 

2,649 

— 

49,018 

1969 - - - 

5,700 

— 

2,481 

— 

42,869 

1970 - 

5,716 

— 

3,305 

- 

66,414 

1971 - - 

5,138 

— 

3,280 

— 

47 , 539 

1/1972  - - 

5,100 

- 

1,700 

- 

26,000 

Monthly  Averages 

1966  - 

367 

163 

2,117 

0.15 

1967 - 

333 

239 

3,508 

.25 

1968 - 

420 

221 

4,085 

.28 

1969 - 

475 

207 

3,572 

.24 

1970 - - - 

476 

275 

5,534 

.37 

1971  - -  - 

428 

273 

3,966 

o  26 

1/1972  - 

425 

142 

2,167 

.14 

1/  2/1972  January - - - 

310 

470 

80 

155 

768 

2,303 

.15 

February - 

320 

430 

61 

140 

513 

1,618 

.11 

March - 

400 

530 

127 

165 

977 

1 , 544 

.09 

April — - - 

440 

640 

146 

217 

995 

2,031 

.14 

May - 

510 

720 

126 

203 

999 

2,139 

.13 

June - 

425 

670 

311 

338 

2,326 

3,513 

.21 

July - 

380 

640 

177 

426 

1,314 

3,185 

.21 

August - 

360 

630 

108 

198 

856 

2,492 

.15 

September - 

440 

710 

129 

214 

993 

2,049 

.14 

October - 

320 

560 

139 

196 

432 

1 , 065 

.07 

1/1973  January - 

310 

480 

118 

145 

994 

1,433 

.09 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Figures  for  November  and  December  are  not:  available. 


All  work  stoppages  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  various  cooperating  agencies,  involving  6  or  more  workers 
and  lasting  a  full  day  or  shift  or  longer,  are  included  in  this  table.  Figures  on  "workers  involved”  and  "man-days  Idle”  cover  all 
workers  made  idle  for  as  long  as  one  shift  in  establishments  directly  involved  in  a  stoppage.  They  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or 
secondary  effects  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  employees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages. 


Table  2.  Stoppages  involving  5,000  workers  or  more,  January  1973 
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